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BIOGRAPHY. 


LIFE OF LIVIA DRUSILLA. 

The characteristic of the Roman nation 
was grandeur: its virtues, its vices, its pros- 
perity, its misfortunes, its glory, its infamy, 
its rise and fall, were alike great. Even the 
women, disdaining the limits which barbarism 
and ignorance had, in other nations, assigned 
to their sex, emulated the heroism and da- 
ring of man. Ambition is the passion and 
scourge of republics; where every thing is 
possible, every thing will be attempted: it 
is the glory of human nature, that necessary 
only can bound its efforts. 

Livia Drusilla descended from one of the 
most illustrious families of Rome, whose ori- 
gin was even more ancient than that of the- 
eity itself. Her father Livius Drusus Cali- 
dianus, being of the number of those proscrib- 
ed by the trumvirate, entered precipitate- 
ly into the measures of Brutus and Cassius; 
and after the battle of Philippi, to avoid fal- 
ling into the hands of the victors, terminated 
his own existence. To dignity of birth, bril- 
liant talents, and high cultivation of mind, 
Livia added the charm of beauty. Lively, 
penetrating, sagacious, subtle, she read with 
facility the characters of those who approach- 
ed her, and rendered them subservient to 
her purpose: to a soul active, haughty, and 
aspiring, she joined elegant and insinuating 
manners. Proud of her descent, she affected 
the republican severity of character, yet 
without rusticity; she softened by courtesy 
the awe which she delighted to inspire. In 
the first bloom of her youth, she was espous- 
ed to Tiberius Claudius Nero, a patrician | 
of her own kindred, a man of talents, learn- | 
ing and courage, whose merits had been re- | | 
warded by Julius Cesar with the pontificate; | 
an office among the most considerable in | 
Rome. To this distinction, the command of | 

the colonies destined for the different towns | 
in Gaul, was added, as a recompense for his | 





war. A son on whom the name of his father | 
had been bestowed, and whose infancy was | 
marked, with disasters, was the fruit of this” 


general of the troops, resolved to avenge his 
death, and to succeed, if practicable to his 
power. But turning their arms against each 
other, Antony was defeated, anc co. pelled 
to fly for his life; while Lepidus, distinguish- 
ed by his birth and bravery, succeet@ to 
the command of the army, and, in his turn, 
disputed with Octavius the victory. 

These struggles terminated in a peace, in 
which the celebrated trumvirate, composed 
by the contending rivals, deluged Rome with 
the blood of its citizens. From this partition 


powerful competitors: Octavius possessed 
himself of the government of Italy, while 
Antony marched into Asia to hold the pro- 
vinces in subjection. But between Octavius 
and Antony, ambition, which abides no com- 
petition, sowed the seeds of dissension while 
the kingdom split into factions. 

Tiberius, the husband of Livia, espoused 
the cause of Antony; whom he hastened to 
join on the side of Sicily. In this voyage, or 
rather flight, in which a thousand perils 
were encountered, Livia, with her infant, 


their chief. Following him closely, they 
had nearly overtaken him at Naples; but the | 


the fugitives, in avoiding the great roads, en- 
abled them to elude their pursuers. After 
wandering through Sicily and Achaia, they 
arrived at Lacedemon, whence they were 
obliged to depart suddenly, during the night, 
and, crossing the woods, to expose them- 
selves to innumerable dangers: they were 
often surrounded with flames, which even 
once singed the robe and hair of Livia, as 
she sheltcred her child in her arms. 


| the triumvirs,in kindling the war, prepared | 














Marriage, 


a 


Nuptial festivities succeeded to the calam- 


Lepidus was afterwards expelled by his more jj } 


a 
Tiberius, returned to their country. Livia, 
in the pride of beauty and the full maturity 
of her powers, accompanied her husband 
back to Rome. 

The charms, the talents, the magnificence, 
and the vivacity of the wife of Tiberius, at- 
tracted all hearts: even that of Octavius be- 
came sensible to her fascinations: his admi- 
ration was too fervent, and his attentions too 
marked, long to escape observation. A bril- 
liant entertainment which he pretended to 
give to his friends, deceived no one; the ob- 
ject of this gallantry and splendor was appa- 
rent: Livia received the homage of the 
courtiers as the goddess of the feast. Ambi- 
tion was in the soul of Livia the predomina- 
ting passion, which the station and moderate 
fortune of her husband had hitherto checked 
and restrained. Octavius to rank and splendor 
added attractions yet more persuasive: he was 





accompained her husband. The troops of 
Octavius, informed of the design of Tiberi- | 


in the prime of life, distinguished for his 
talents, for the graces of his person, the 
sweetness of his manners, and the majesty 
of his deportment; for spirit, vivacity, and 
courage. The vanity and the heart of the. 
| wife of Tiberius combined to betray her prin- 








| ciples: she remained not long inflexible to 





us, endeavoured to intercept him, with a | 
view of sacrificing him to the vengeance of || 


In the mean time a new revolution took | t 
place in the affairs of Rome. The death of | 
| Fulvia (the wife of Antony), who had been | 


conduct and valour during the Alexandrine | instrumental, by sowing jealously between |) 


the way for negotiation; while peace was |) 
cemented by the marriage of Antony with | 
|) Octavia, the sister of Octavius. 
The assassination of Julius Cesar proved 
prelude to civil commotions. Octavius | ities of civil discord: the exiled nobiles, 
Cesar, his adopted son, and Mark Anth sony, || among the most distinguished of whom was 
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|: onsulted, and a colleg 








| the solicitations of her lover. Octavius, infa-* 
| tuated with the charms of a new object, dis- 
covered in the temper of Scribonia (with 
| whom he had already contracted a marriage) - 


darkness of the night, and the prudence of | jan insupportable evil, to rid himself of which, 


| he divorced her on the very day on which 
she presented to him a daughter. 

| Having thus violated the laws of humanity ° 
| and decency, his passion became a little scru- 
| pulous; availing himself of his pow er, he mo- 
destiy requested Tiberius to resign to him 
| his wife. In what degree Livia influenced 
| her husband on this occasion is not known; 
| or whether the resignation had in it more of 
policy or generosity; but it is certain that 





| the lady, though then in the seventh month 
lof her pregnancy, became the wife of Octa- 
| vius. 

| By the Roman laws, women were forbid- 
‘den to contract a new marriage within ten 
j months after the dissolution of their former 
engagement. But to the passions of a despot, 
luw opposes a feeble restraint. Apolio and 
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‘from the blunt simplicity of a buffoon retain- 
ed for the amusement of the company. Livia 





of the world, gods and priests were equally | 
propitious: the doubts of Octavius were rée- 
moved, his conscience reassured, and a mag- | 


nificent entertainment, at which the complai- | » 
sant Tiberius was an invited guest, crowned |” 


his wishes and his triumph. The bride, on 
this accasion, suffered a temporary confusion, , 





being seated by her new consort, and Tibe- | 
rius on the opposite side of the table, ‘ Are 
you in your place, madam?’ inquired this | 


not rather’ (pointing to Tiberius) ‘ to sit by 
your husband:’ 

Three months after the elevation of Livia. 
she was delivered of a son, Claudius Drusus | 
Nero; who was sent by Octavius to Tiberius | 
his father. The Roman people, affecting to 
believe the infant the son of Octavius, spor- | 
tively jested on his fortune. With him every | 
thing was said to prosper: even Nature chang- 
ed her laws in his favour. 

About this period new disputes, which | 
threatened the power and authority of Octe- 
vius, broke out at Rome; his prosperity suf- 
fered a reverse; his navy was twice defeated 
by the adherents of Pompey; into the hands of 
whose lieutenants he had himself nearly fal- 
len: half his fleet was lost on the coast of Si- 
cily. Had the discretion of Pompey seconded 
on this occasion his good fortune, the ruin 
of his rival had been compiete. The heart of 
Livia, on these disastrous events, sunk in 
apprehension, while her imagination was 
haunted by the most terrible forebodings: 
signs, prodigies, and presages of calamity, 
formed the only subject of conversation at 
Rome. In this season of superstition and ter- 
ror, anew augury gave a turn to the feelings of 
Livia: on her way to her country villa, a hen, 
holding in her beak a small branch of laurel, 
was dropped by an eagle into her lap. It was 
agreed by the diviners, that this accident, 
overruled by the gods, portended the future 
glory of the wife and posterity of Octavius. 

A prediction so auspicious to her hopes 


- and to her ambition, was received by Livia 
_with transport, and liberally recompensed. 


The hen and the laurel branch became also 
the object of her care. From the former a 
pumerouws progeny was produced, that gave 
a name to the village in which they were 
heiched, called, from this incident, “ The 
Village of Chickens.” The latter, it is said, 
having been planted and cuitivated, supplied, 
at the end of a few years, the wreaths with 
which the victors were crowned at the 
games. 
: (To be continued.) 
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For thé Repertory. 
THE CABINET. No. XXIII. 


*Tis done! dread winter spreads its latest glooms, 
And reigns tremendous o’er the conquer’d year. 
* * * . . 


Sore pierced by wintry winds, 
How many shrink into the sordid hut 


Of cheerless poverty. Younc. 


When the chill frown. of winter congeals 
the riyulets, and the angry north wind howls 
over the mountains; when the shrouded 
sun fears to encounter the tempest-ladened 
clouds, we look on nature with a wondering 
eye. Where are now the opening buds of 
spripg, the odorous blossoms of summer, | 
and’ the rich luxuriance of the autumnal} 
harvest? Where are now the shadowy gar- 
ments of the lofty sygamore or the thick 
foilage of the bending willow? Where the 
fair lily and the fragrant rose?—Alas! the 
fruit is rudely plucked by frosty-handed 
Boreas, the harvest waves no more along the 
fields, and the sycamore and willow cease to 
lend us their once refreshing shade: no 
longer do the welcome offerings of the 
genial spring rise under our feet, nor does 
the brown village maiden meet us with a 
smile as she was wont when lightiy tripping 
o’er the green meadow, and the flowery 
plain. No more do the majestic oaks bow to 
the warm zephyrs ot the south, nor do the 
merry songsters of the wood tune longer 
their delightful notes: the oaks stripped ot 
their wide spreading foliage, stand firm, un- 
bending to the tempests that assail them, and 
the enlivening welcomers of spring have 
flown us for a warmer clime. A solitary 
red-breast occasionally move8 us by her 
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tender mournfuiness, and the mute attention 
of the night is sometimes disturbed by the 
hoarse screaming of the owl. 

How changed the scene! how sad the al- 
teration! Now behold yon conspiring clouds 
which thickly overhang us. The genius of 
the tempest precedes them, riding on the 
rapid chariot of the furious blast, and the 
mingling snows descend obedient to her 
command. See you yon hoary-headed man 
bending hitherward lis steps! he is aged and 
infirm; his mind is unsettled; hear him talk- 
ing to the winds, and supplicating mercy of 
the unmiudiul storm. Poor old man “ didst 
thou give all to thy children,” and have they 
for thy kindness turned thee out to starve‘ 
No! no! children are not so thankless, they 
cannot be so cruei! but can man be base 
enough to refuse thee the humbie pittance 
of a meal, or to deny thee a shelter in a time 
like this? But he approaches nearer. Teil 
me, old man, art thou poor? Alas! I am; | 
have no children, no friends; the rich man 





The shameless flattercr is a shameless knave. 











javoids me, and the poor man will not call 


me brother. When my tale is heard I am 
sometimes rejected with nothing, and some- 
times I receive a mouthful, given in Jan- 
guid compliance to my mournful prayer: 
necessity overcomes my spirit, and poverty 
tramples on my pride, else would I spurn 
their gifis, and what is coldly offered, as 
coldly wouid refuse; it was not so with me 
once, but boasting ill becomes me now; | am 
a beggar weak and aged.” Cover thy head 
old man, for the snow beats on thy gray 
locks, and the tears freeze upon thy cheeks. 
“ Wilt thou assist me?” Follow me old 
man. 

Cold, cold indeed, is the charity of earth: 
cold, as the snowny marble which envelops 
her. And what is friendship now? When the 
hour of distress scowls upon our destiny; 
when misforiune assails us with the perse- 
verance of a foe, it too often dissolves “ like 
the baseless fabric of a vision,” and the 
boasted assurances of assistance it has: so 
often given us in the hours of prosperity 
are either forgotten, or disregarded. Well 
have the common friends of the world been 
compared to the leaves of trees, that show 
much appearance of love in the prosperous 
season of summer, but in the winter of ad- 
versity fall like them to decay. 

When we reflect on the regularity of the 
seasons, the proper appriopriation of each, 
and the wisdom of the ail bountiful Creator, 
we are lost in admiration! if we indeed 
adore him; if we profess to follow the path 
he has prescribed us, happily has the reign 
of winter been ordained, for it gives us an 
opportunity of evincing our respect for God 
by extending our benificence to man. The 
houseless beggar is a fellow mortal, and if 
he has ever been our companion or superior 
in the days of the most flourishing pros- 
perity, the more is he entitled to our com- 
miseration now; for when poverty ap- 
proaches, all animosity should cease, and 
whether our enemy or friend, we should not 
withhold the hand of liberality to supply the 
necessities of nature, and if no more noble 
principle live in our breasts we should re- 
member, that we may yet be poor, and the 
great law that says 

‘* In life’s disast’rous scenes to others do 

As you would wish by others done to you,” 
should actuate us to relieve the Gnioriunate 
from a situation in which we may ourselves 
be some day immersed. 

Winter howls on! and may the loud and 
angry blast still inform us of our own frailty; 
imay thy complaining-echoes remind us of 
the cries of misfortune, and the groans of 


wretchedness; for the winter of nature is” 


emblematical of the chiil season of povepty! 
GREGORY GRAVITY.” 
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For the Repertory. 
ANECDOTIANA. 
No. VI. 
Communicated by Valerian. 





We iusert with pleasure the five sca 
ing ane cdotes, communicated by a friend, on | 
whose esteem we set the highest value, and | 
for whose talents we entertain the most | 
profound respect. VALERIAN. | 

It is naught, it is naught saith the buyer; but 
when he is gone his way, then he boasteth 

: Prov. 20. 14 
AUGUSTINE, 
Relates that a mountebank had promised 


| 





the citizens of Carthage to discover to them 
their most secret thoughts, in case, they 
would come on a day appointed to hear 
him. Being all met he said “ Vili vultis 
emere, et care vendere.” You wish to buy 
cheap and sell dear. Every man’s conscience 
pleaded guilty to the charge; and the 
mountebank was dismissed with mirth and 
applause. 
HERODOTUS, 

Mentions that he saw in Asia Minor, from 
one sea to the other, monuments of the 
victories of Sesostris. In several countrics 
was read the following inscription engraven 
on pillars; “ Sesostris, king of kings and lord 
of lords, subdued this country by the power 
of his arms.” The eye of faith looks with 
confidence to the erection of far other me- 
morials. It fixes on the period when the 
missionaries of the cross, shall in every land 
have occasion to inscribe “ Jehovah—Jesus 
KING of KINGS and LORD of LORDS, 
hath conquered the whole earth by the 
power of his grace.” 

OVERTHROW OF SENACEHERIB. 

The overthrow of the forces of Senace- 
herib is acknowledged by Herodotus; but it 
is ‘curious to observe in how absurd and 
fabulous a manner he accounts for it. He 
says, “ a prodigious number of rats entered 
the enemies camp, and by gnawing to pieces 
all their bow-strings and the thongs of their 
shields, rendered them incapable of making 
the smallest defence. “ Sethon” (the Egyp- 
tian prince, who had been invited by Heze- 
kiah to assist his armies) on his return home 
ordered a statue of himself to be set up in 
the temple of Vulcan, holding in his right 


hand a rat and the words issuing from his | 


mouth, Let the man who bBeholds me, reve- 
rence divine power!” God, who for the de- 
struction of the Assyrians employ@d an angel 
or as some ttiink the sthiferous wind called 
the Samiel, can ei greatest devasta- 
tion, by the w ! 8. He can hiss for 
his’ fly; he can‘s broad: his caterpillar, 






















or his Cankerworm. Of the lattgr insect, not | 





long ago, such prodigious swarms wasted 
the country in Galway, in Ireland, that in 


! summer, trees and fields appeared equally 
'as bare as in winter. Let the man who be- 


holds the meanest creature of God, learn 
to revere the divine power. Egypt has felt 
and God only knows what individuals and 
nations may yet feel how successiuily he can 
employ the neglected, the despised insect 
or reptile, for the accomplishment of his 
righteous designs of judgment and mercy. 
BATTLE OF MARATHON. 
Immediately after the battle of Marathon, 
in which Miltiades with a small force routed 
the prodigious army of Datis, an Athimiai 
soldier stil] reeking with the blood of his 
enemy, quitting the ranks, ran to Athens to 
carry his fellow citizens the joyful intel- 
ligence of a compiete victory. Arrived at the 
magistirate’s house, he could only cry out 
“Rejoice, rejoice, the victory is ours,” and feii 
down dead at his feet. This illumination, | 
believe, thou art encouraged to anticipate. 


When thou art falling in death, thou siait. 


have occasion to sing * Rejoice, rejoice, the 
victory is mine; through the blood of the 
Lamb, it is mine! 

ANAXIMANES. 

A happy example of the wisdom of a poor 
man delivering a city, may be drawn from a 
passage in the history of Alexander. 

To punish the rebellion of the inhabitants 
of Lampaseus, he determined to destroy 
their city. Anaximanes the philosopher and 
historian, who had been at one period a 
tutor of Alexander, came to sue for the piace 
of his Dat VEG The monarch suspecting his 
design swore, by the gods, Ae would never 
grant his request. Introduced into his pre- 
sence, Anaximanes says, “I. am come, O} 
Alexander, to request the favor, that you 
will totally destroy Lampaseus.” The king 
was surprised; and by the ingenious evasion 
the city was saved. 

M. BOUGIER, 

Who was a protestant, was once solicited, 
by one of the kings of France to contorm to 
the Roman Catholic religion, and promised 
as a reward, a commission or a government, 
“ Sire,” replied he, “ if,1 could be induced 
to betray my God for a marshal’s stati, { 
might be inauced te betray my king tor a 
bribe of much jess vaiue.” 

+e 
For the Repertory. 
SACRED HARMONY. 
No. X. 

I confess it does not displease me, that my 
apparently insignificamt immbers have exci- 
ted somewhat of that public attention to tle 


multiplicity of music books of modern ma- | 


nufacture, which may be calculated to ope- 
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rate a reform of them, and a consequent im- 
provement of the public taste: for being in- 
strumental in so good a cause, I can cheer- 
fully bear ail the hard names and illiberal 
epithets that 1 may incur from the interest- 
ed, the weak, and the wicked. From my 
friends in different parts of the city and else- 
where (for I am blest with many) I find that) 
in proportion as interest, money interest, has 
been the primum mobile with the makers of 
music books, the abettors of those makers 
and the purblind advocates of a singsong 
and playhouse church music, some have 
affected not to have read or heard of Philo 
Madan; others who had read him exhibited 
a similar affectation in denying that they _ 
knew what he meant; while a third with a 
very natural cfirontery but quite as affected 
a fortitude declared that they did not care a 
straw for such strictures, for they knew that 
their friends would stick by them in every 
thing they might choose to publish: and yet 
all the while have these redoubtables been 
seen to smart under the secret twinges of 
apprehended attacks of their own darling 
friends. Whence else could have proceeded 
the obstacles thrown at different times in the 
way of the regular prosecution of the intend- 
ed series? Why, in sooth, some of these ca- 
villers, who have about as much patience as 
penetration, and as much penetration as they 
have harmony in their compositions, cannot 
see why Philo Madan should not come to 
the point a/ once, and not keep the reader 
in suspense by dwelling so long on the ex- 
amination of the various music selected and 
original with which we are familiar. Very 
true, good sirs, you cannot see, or rather 
(to retort in the words of one of you, which 
is certuinly fair play in this case) you don’t 
wish othere should see or know why I have 
prosecuted such a pian: but recoliect, that 
the unprejucliced will see, and many actually 
do see the true reason, namely, that when I 
undernine the foundation of your dearest 
hopes, by exposing the false basis of your 
spurious fame, all your beloved superstruc- 
tures and fond aiuticipations must inevitably 
full. No wonder; therefore, that you should 
be so tender; you'weli know where you may 
be wounded, and very naturally wish that 
the sword that is brandisued about inso ma- 
by directions may be again and speedily re- 
turned to its scubbard. mab to show you 
that d .am not that wild, Uutbinking, or un- 
feching creature which you take me to ve, I 
am wilking, dn Compassion to your woutided: 
feelings, for the preseut, to make a digres- 
sionirom an examination of particular books 
to that of fartiou/ar /unes; it is Consistent 
with my pian, and was accordingly provided 
for at aay outset. 
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But as a previous step, I wish just to no- 
tice a recent publication in the Repertory 
signed by Andrew Law; in which appears a 
maleyolent glance at me as being tn Euro- 
pean, 1 suppose he means an Englishman. 
What then! bec.use I am taken for an Eng- 
lishman, am I not capable of reasoning? or, 
cannot my arguments have weight? Is all 
knowledge of music exclusively confined to 
Americans, among whom Mr. Law stands so 
conspicuous? I trust not. It is the first time 
in the course of a long life, that I have found 
nationality to have any thing todo with mu- 
sic, or'any other liberal art, and for the ho- 
nor of the independence of thinking, guaran- 
teed by our free political institutions, | hope 
it will be the last. Pray, may not an Eng- 
lishman happen to be right as well as an 
American? and if so, is his judicious investi- 
gation to be contemned merely because he 
is an Englishman? How much this looks like 
the intolerant spirit of certain rigid religion- 
ists, 

Some think on Calvin Heaven’s own spirit fell, 

Another deems him instrument of hell.” 

Of Mr. Law, however, or of his party, I 
have nothing at present to say; because pro- 
perly speaking he had nothing to say or do 
with me at least in this stage of my examina- 
tion: what I have to say of his composition 
will not be till towards the close of my 
strictures; and then (notwithstanding the 
eminent attitude he bears in this country) I 
shall treat him with as much freedom of 
stricture as I have done the rest. He and 
my opposers will then find that I am ot an 

Englishman, that I am not an European, but 
that I (as was my father before me) am @ 
native citizen of the United States, a title 
which for real dignity, is. far superior to what 
a George or a Bonaparte could confer. 

My next number will have for its object 
a piece that commonly goes by the name of 
the * Judgment Anthem.” 

PHILO MADAN. 
+ 
For the Repertory. 
Serene philosophy on angels’ wings, 

The heights of science and of virtue gains, 
Where all is calm and clear; with nature round, 
Or in the starry regions, or the abyss, 

To reason’s and to fancy’s eye diplay’d: 

The fitst up-tracing. from the dreary void, 
The chain of causes and effects to Him, 

The world producing essence, who alone 
Possesses heing. THomson. 
In the contemplation of the infinite variety 
of objects, which enter the composition of 
the universe, we are led to inquire the 
final end of their creation. It has been asked, 
why the mass of matter was not homogene- 
ous, why it should have been so immensely 
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the objects of the globe, its simplicity would 
have placed it within the comprehension of 
the weakest mind. Then indeed the human 
family might have passed their days without 
much anxiety, the powers of the soul would 
have required but little exertion. To the 
savage whose mind is an uncultivated forest, 
whose pursuits are accomplished by the aid 
of the inferior powers of reason, a homoge- 
neous state in the material world would have 
been all-sufficient. But man was not born to 
live a savage life, nor to terminate his ex- 
istence in the herds of savage barbarity. The 
noblest of Creation’s works was not destined 
to ream o’er nature’s wide domains, in com- 
mon with the brutes, the inferior order of 
beings. Blest with faculties expansive and a 
mind capable of progressive improvement, 
man was intended to be a grand surveyor 
of the objects around him, and thus through 
an extensive medium to contemplate the 
author of all things. 
** Unlike the Indian, whose untutor’d mind 
Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind, 
the rational soul exploring with ardor the 
obscurities of nature, admires them as a 
great focus, in which the rays of creative 
Wisdom are so eminently concentrated. 
Shall man be siient, inactive, unmindful 
of the events which transpire around him? 
The profound operations of nature, so per- 
fectly inimitable by art, are sufficient to 
stimulate and rouse from lethargy the almost 
paralysed mind of man. Behold her in the 
grand phenomena, which she daily presents 
to our view! See her in awful grandeur in 
the eruptions of volcanic firey and behold 
what she effects, when the earth, by a seem- 
ing repulsion in its particles, is rent asun- 
der! View her- still further, when from the 
partial evaporation of some distant ocean, 
she furnishes our land with copious showers 
of rain. In the mineral kingdom, examine 
how plentifully she has offered us sub- 
stances the most necessary to our con- 
venience. 
Such infinite variety in nature could not 
have been designed merely for the gratifi- 
cation of the wants of man, surely not. It 
was, no doubt, to‘furnish a source, an in- 
exhaustible fountain, to which the capacious 
mind of man might often repair, to drink 
full draughts of the flowing stream. 
It has been said, that ambition leads us too 
far in such pursuits, that the operations of 
nature are placed beyond ouf reach. But I 
ash, who is so wise, as to have learned.so 
much; this reaching, over-reached. So far 
is it from being confirmed by fact, that the 
very reverse is supported by strong testi- 
mony. No man, who will compare the 





diversified. If unity in form had pervaded 
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three centuries past, will hesitate for a mo- 
ment to admit, that in all probability the day 
will come, when the veil which now ob- 
scures, will be drawn aside, and the dark 
caverns of nature be illuminated with the 
full blaze of day. Many discoveries might 
be mentioned to prove what has been as- 
seried, but these are known too well al- 
ready, to need a repetition, and they are 
rational stimulants to impel us to employ 
our faculties for the attainment of knowledge. 
Some would be ready to oppose me, by 
declaring that such an attachment to na- 
tural phenomena, tends to destroy that at- 
tention to religious worship, which all owe 
as a common debt. But it would be useless 
to attempt a refutation of this assertion, 
since every duy’s experience proves its fal- 
lacy. 

How then, it is asked, are we to obtain 
such knowledge? the answer is easy. Such 
information may be acquired by any one, 
who is disposed to enter a path, which, 
though beset on either side with thorns, 
terminates in a beautiful garden, the frag- 
rance of whose flowers gladdens the heart 
of the weary traveller. Such a path is the 
science of chemistry. The knowledge at- 
tainable from this science is not only of 
great extent, but it is durable and satisfactory. 
It is not a solitary star, that twinkles for 
awhile and then becomes dim, it is not a 
storehouse, whose treasures are soon ex- 
hausted; on the contrary, it is a little globe, 
whose circumference has neither beginning 
nor end, a stream whose waters are ever 
flowing. It is by an acquaintance with 
this science that we are enabled to enter the 
great laboratory of nature, to unfold her 
mysterious processes, and thus to command 
an intelligible view of the sublime prospect. 

HERMINIUS. 

ene 

To the editor of the*Repertory, 

Sir, 

The following story, extracted from the 
Gentleman’s Maguazine for 1787, may not be 
unacceptable to many of your readers, if fa- 
vored with a place in your useful Repertory. 

Cc. 

The circumstances were well remembered 
by several respectable persons who were 
living but a few years since. The particulars 
were related by the clergyman of the island 
of Guernsey, where the facts happened, and 
are as follows: ia 

About the year-1726, John Andrew Gor- 
dier, a gentleman of French extraction, and 
of considerable fortune, in the island of 
Jersey, was upon the point of marrying the 





knowledge of the present day with that of 


daughter of a wealthy merchant of Geurn- 
Sw but, on a sudden, he was lost to nis 
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friends and relations, as well as to the young 
lady who was to have been his bride; and, 
notwithstanding the most diligent inquiry in 
both islands, with every possible search that 
could be made, not the least intelligence 
could be obtained, either of his death or his 
retreat. 

It happened, however, that after a time, 
when all discourse concerning him had sub- 
sided, his body was accidently found in 
Guernsey, by some boys, in traversing the 
beach, with two wounds on the back, and 
one on the head, thurst into a cavity of a 
rock, whose mouth was so small, that it must 
have been with difficulty, that the body 
could be made to enter it. 

This discovery, with the evident proofs of 
murder, alarmed the two families; the fermer 
inquiries were renewed; not the least light, 
either to countenance suspicion, or to ground 
conjecture, could be gathered to trace out 
the murderer; and all that could be done, 
was, to pay the last duty to the remains of 
the unfortunate youth, by solemnizing his 
funeral with all the marks of unaffected 
sorrow. 


The mother fs the young gentleman re- 


mained inconsolable; and the lady, to whom he 
was to have been wedded, pined in secret for 
the loss of the only man in the world hom 
she could bye: She was, indeed, courted by 
a young merchant; ‘but though she was, ina 
manner, constrained by her parents to admit 
his addresses, she was inwardly resolved 
never to give him her hand. 

The mother of Gordier, who never ceased 
to ruminate on the catastrophe which had 
befallen her son, was not a little solicitous 
for the welfare of the young lady, whom she 
looked upon as her daughter indaw, and 
whom she regarded with the greatettender- 
ness, as she heard how severely she was 
affected by the sudden disappearance of her 
intended husband. 

Some years afterwards, being told that the 
young lady’s life was in danger, she resolved 
to cross the.sea that divides the islands, in 
order to afford her every consolation in her 
power, by condoling with her, sharing her 
griefs, and thereby endeavoring to alleviate 
the sorrows of her heart, As attendants in 
her voyage, Mrs. Gordier took with her a 
beloved brother and an only surviving son. 
When they arrived, they were advised by 
the apothecary, who attended the young 
lady, not to surprise her with an unlooked 
for visit, till she was prepared by degrees to 
receive it; but, notwithstanding all the care 
that could be taken, the sight of the mother 
brought to her mind the full remembrance 
of the son, and the shock was too great for 
her weak spirits to bear; she fainted upon 








the first approach ef Mrs. Gordier, and it 
was with difficulty that she was brought to 
herself. The mother was curious to know 
every little circumstance that attended the 
last interview of the young lovers, and of 


murder of her son; and the young lady was 
no less earnest to prolong the conversation, 
but her fits returned at almost every period, 
and she could only say how tenderly they 
parted, and with what ardency she expected 
his promised return the next day. It was no 
small concern to the afflicted mother, to see 
the poor lady in this weak state, dying, as 
she plainly perceived she was, of a broken 
heart; and the company present could not 
forbear vehement execrations against the 
author of this double distress. 

Mrs. Gordier, all on a sudden burst into a 
flood of trears, on seeing a jewel pendent to 
the young lady’s watch, which she knew her 
son had purchased as a present to her be- 
fore he left the island of Jersey. The violence 
of her grief was observed by the young lady, 
who had just spirits enough to ask her the 
immediate cause. Being told that the sight 


beloved was to be the pledge of their mutual 
happiness, revived in her mind her irrepara- 
ble loss, the young lady was seemingly struck 
with horror and astonishment at the decla- 
ration, and, touching. the jewel, as with an 
expression of contempt, sunk inf® the arms 
of her weeping visitor, and without uttering 
a single word, except only M. Cl-a-r— 
breathed her last. The manner of her ex- 
piring seeméd to involve a mystery. All 
present were astonished. The confusicn 
which her death occasioned, stopped for 
awhile all further utterance; but when every 
means had been used to restore her, without 
being able to bring her to life; and when the 
effusions of sorrow, poured fourth at her 
death, had for a while ceased, all present 
began to speak what they thought of her 
behaviour in her last dying moments. Mrs. 
Gordier, who was totally unacquainted with 
the soft and delicate temper of the deceased, 


dicated a knowledge of the murder. The 
lady’s parents, who were present at the last 
affecting scene, fired with indignation at the 
insult offered at the unspotted innocence of 
their darling child, could not help resenting 
the ungenerous interpretation put upon the 
last closing moments of her blameless life. 
A scene of trouble and mutual reproach 
ensued, which is easier to conceive than to 
relate. When the commotion, however, was 





a little abated, and reason began to take place, 


all that had passed since the discovery of the | 


of a jewel, the presentation of which to his 


could not help dropping some unfavorable 
expressions concerning her manner of leav- | 
ing the world, which she thought plainly in- | 





the friends of both families very cordiall, 
interposed, and endeavored to reconcile the 
mother by a cool examination of the cir- 
cumstance that occasioned the unseasonable 
heat. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


— +o 


For the Repertory. 
SELECTOR. No. X. 

Learning is the life of reason and the light 
of nature, where time, order, and measure, 
square out the true course of knowledge; 
where discretion in the temper of passion, 
brings experience to the best fruit of affec- 
tion; while both the theoric and the prac- 
tic labor in the life of judgment, till the 
perfection of art show the honor of under- 
standing. She is the key of knowledge that 
unlocketh the cabinet of conceit, whercin 
are laid up the labors of virtue, for the use 
of the scholars of wisdom; where every gra- 
cious spirit may find matter enough worthy 
of the record of the best memory. She is the 
school mistress of wit, and the gentle govern- 
or of will, when the delight of understanding 
gives the comfort of study. She is unpleasing 
TWrone that know her, and unprofitable to 
pene that love her. She opens her treasures 
to the travellers in virtue, but keeps them 
close from the eyes of idleness. She gives ho- 
nor to virtue, grace to honor, reward to labor, 
and love to truth. She is the messenger of 
wisdom to the minds of the virtuous, and 
the way to honor in the spirits of the gra- 
cious. She is the store house of the under- 
standing in the practice of memory. She 
makes age honorable and youth admirable. 
In all ages she hath been, and ever will be, 
the darling of wisdom, the delight of wit, the 
study of virtue, and the stay of knowledge. 
Knowledge is a collection of understanding 
gathered m the grounds of learnitig, by the 
instruction of wisdom. She is the exercise 
of memory in the actions of the mind, and 
the employer of the senses in the will of 
the spirit. She is the notary of time and the 
trier of truth. She is‘the pleasure of wit, 
aud the paradise of reason. She is the 
enemy of idleness and the maintainer of 
labor. She clears errors and cannot be 
deceived; corrects impurity and will net be 
| corrected. She 


























converseth with the best 
communicates with the 
soundest judgment; dwells with the divinest 
natures, and loves the most patient dispo- 
sitions; Her hope is akind of assurance, her 
fuith a continual expectation, her love an 
apprehension of joy, and her life the light 
of eternity. 


| Capacities, and 


ry 


—e +o v 
All affectation is the yain and’ ridiculopes 
attempt of poverty to appear rich. 
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For the Repertory. 
TO HOMER. 
Hail mighty bard! who cheer’d with warmth divine 
On glowing canvas traced the lengthening line, 


Where Greeks or Trojins conquering in their turn, 
Now freeze with fear and now with courage burn 
Let me behold upon thy lasting page, 
The maiden’s mildness, or the hero’s rage, 


In fancy ** 


Now -seep’d in woe, and now ium’d with joy; 


rambles view the fields of Troy, 


Where either host with man opposed to man, 
To furious con est led th’embattling van. 

Now in the front see dread Achilles stride, 

His blood sta:m’d falchion flaming at his side, 
Now ‘through the ranks behold with forceful sway 
The pierceless hero hew his sanguine way; 
Whils: godlike Hector with his noble train 
Essay his fury to repress in vain. 

[Ah generous Hecior! all thy deathless toils, 
Of conquering fame th’ insatiate foe despoils, 
By false Minerva (unpropitious power!) 
Deceived to coribat in a luckless hour, 

Whose treacherous smiles to his revenge ordain 
The noblest victim hé had even slain, 


’ Bur o'er the laurels which thy brows intwine 


Bright rays of glory shall unceasing shine, 
Even though should Time in clouds of night descend 


_ ‘Their piercing beams its gloomy veil shall rend, 


And sighing angels whom thy woes relate 
Record thy honors on the book of fate.} 
Can fierce Achilles prone to jarring strife, 
Leave bat'les’ din for dear domestic life, 
Or seek with joy the evening’s tranquil shade 
To court the converse of the blue eyed maid; 
He whose stern frowns to frighted foes declare 
The dreary front of ¢ agonising war;’ 
Let me no more behold his fiery eye 
Whose vivid lightning mocks the blazing sky 
But gently steal where thy enchanting lays 
In melting mildness murrour Helen’s praise; 
Or in delight by great Scamander’s side 
View the bright bosom of its heaving tide, 
Or gaze astonish'd where majestic rise 
Troy’s towering turrets totvring in the skies; 
Or careless wander in the fragrant grove 
With Trojan nymphs to share ecstatic love; 
Then raised to transport by the gift divine, 
Chace thoughts ef woe beneath the clust’ning vine, 
Or to the sense the potent spell infuse 
Of the grear off rings of thy soaring muse. 
Thy wond’rous genius roused with equal fire 
The war's fierce trumpet, or th’ enlivening lyre, 
With equal skill awoke the tender lute, 
The sounding clarion or the soothing flute, 
When all thy notes in echo to thy song 
Iu torrents pour’d, or gently flow’d along. 
‘he heavenly herald shall from shore to shore 
Convey thy name tll earth shall be no more, 
Fil} blasting ruin on its front appear, 
And hur} it headlong from its shivering sphere. 
The proffer'd tribute then no more refuse 
Of a scarce fledg’d aud unaspiring muse, 
Which dares its flight on trembling wing to raise, 
To chant the glories of thy well earn’d praise 
THADDEUS. 
—s— 


For the Kepertory. 
TO GLORMON. 
Must sorrow then reign o’er a mind so well stored 


And ene ch’d with the gems that fair science be- 
stows? 


——— 


Can joy not one beam of complacence afford 
To illumine the heart that so feelingly glows? 


Oh! yes; though delay’d the soft lumen of peace 
Shall revisit that bosom and cheer it again; 

And health with her bland and enlivening breeze 
Snail smile and expel the remembrance of pain. 


Thou shalt be like the “ stream;” when the traveller 








returns 


, He shall pomt out the spot where it once loved to 


| glide, 
| And shall tell, while its absence he fervently mourns, 
| How lucid it flow’d e’er the fountain was dried. 


| He shall say that its waters were cooling and sweet, 
That they gently refresh’d the warm glow of his 
j 
! 


soul, 
| And conclude, with a sigh, “ne'er before did he 
~ meet 
With a stream whose soft murmurs his sympathy 
stole.” 


| Adieu for the minstrel! though a stranger, unknown, 
I can teel and the pangs too of sorrow deplore; 
Yet this tribute is due to his merits alone, 
And I—, will invade his retirement no more. 
AROUET jUN. 


- —— 


For the Repertory. 


TO ORLANDO. 


Hail bard divine! whose glowing strains pourtray 
Each gen’rous feeling of the human breast; 

To thee, the debt of gratitude I pay, 
Whose soothing numbers lull’d my cares to rest. 


O couid I tune like thee the mellow reed, 
On fancy’s wings I'd pierce the ambient air; 
To cull sweet flowers to deck thy honor d head 
W ould be my greatest, best and only care 


| Accept, dear friend, these rude and untaught lays, 
| Spontaneous offspring of a heart sincere; 
May calm contentment ever gild thy days, 
And be thine eyes “ unsullied with a tear.” 
OCTAVIAN. 
Se 


For the Repertory. 


HYMN. 
Composed for the occasion and sung at the institu- 
tion of the Baptist Harmonic Society, January 28. 


When the incarnate Jesus came, 
Sin and distruction to dispel; 
T’endure the cross, despise the shame, 
And save our sinking souls from hell! 


Before the crown of thorns was made, 
Or purple robes his body bore; 

Ere Judas had his God betrayed, 
Or deathiul pangs his body tore! 





Before the cross itself was rear’d, 
Or Hebrews « crucify bim ” cried; 
Before the angry nails appear’d, 
Or cruel spear had pierced his side! 


Jesus around his humble board 
An anthem to Jehovah sung; 

His wand'ring sons obey’d their Lord, 
And sounds of praise exaulred rung! 


Dear, dying Lord, we now would raise, 
A song of honor to thy love; 

And huisbly imirate the praise; 
‘i hat echoes round thy throne above! 








Se 
Glory tohim who reigns on high, 

Redeemer of mankind his name; 
Glory to him, my soul reply, 

And sing the praises of the Lamb! 


Till in the skies a nobler song, 
Shall every faculty employ; 
And sounds of hope forsake thy tongue, 
Lost in eterna! shou's of joy! 
er 
For the Repertory. 
TO VINTER 
Proud monarch of ice cover'd brow, 
How cold and how cheerless thy reign; 
Though smiling with verdure dost thou 
Relentlessly wither the plain! 
Yer welcome, dread Winer, to me, 
Ordain’d by my God, I receive, 
With heart full of gratitude. thee 
As one of the blessings he’d give! 


How we from th) potence can draw 
Conclusions thai teach us our doom; 
How learn to revere the just law, 
That bids us prepare for the tomb; 
Of the seasons that vary the year, 
And alter the dress of the field; 
How lovely does Spring first appear, 
What verdure and foliage yield! 


Next Summer, with mirth in her band, 
And warmth beaming bright from her brow; 
Comes pleasantly, sweetly and bland, 
Ingrafiing the seed on the bough. 
Then Autumn sedately attired, 
Then ripen’d abundance to bear, 
As ardently call'd as admired, 
Comes breathing her fragrance on air. 


Till on thy cold car, from the north, 
With snowy steeds, thou comest apace; 

Sweet Autumn drivest forceably forth, 
And reares« thy throne on her place. 

Thence scattering thine anger around, 
Thy fury all nature appals; 

The verdure retreats from the ground, 
And the oak’s leafy toliage falls. 


Thus first comes the spring of our youth, 
Delighted and void of all fear, 
And ardently wishes in truth 
The summer of twenty were near: 
We know not. till autumn reminds, 
That that season of pleasure is past; 
And busy reflection now finds 
The winter of death coming fast. 


Yet deeply considered, the whole 
Of \ife but a winter appears; 
That soon must be o’er, but the soul 
The tempest of death never fears. 
But still there’s a winter for her'— 
The thought, O! my seul, ne’er dispel; 
The records of truth do aver 
That winter eternal in hell! 


Redeemer, thy mercy alone, 
Can save me from horror like this; 
O! look from thy heavenly throne, 
And tutor my spirit for bliss. 
So when life’s fading winter shall fly, 
My body hes cold in the tomb; 
My soul to a spring in the sky, 
Shall hasten forever to bloom. 
VALERIAN. 
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For the Repertory. 


QUERY. 
A piece of cloth a factor had, 
Of full five thousand Flemish ells; 
For 4—2—5—0 guineas he 
Unro a friend this package sells. 
He gain’d as much on ev'ry yard 
As he paid for an English ell; 
In New York currency, I pray, 
Whar first this cloth did cost him, tell. 
J. H. 
An answer is requested. 


—_—_>— 


The annoyance which we often suffer from 
the nocturnal excursions of itinerant grin- 
ders of music, is truly distressing. The fol- 
lowing imitation of the Scottish dialect, taken 
from the Boston Anthology, must, we think, 
be gratifying to our readers. 


TO A HAND ORGAN. 
Out on your noise, ye blastit wight, 
That breaks my slumbers ilka night, 
Grindin your tunes for every spite 
Through thick and thin! 
Ye'd make a Christian swear outright 
To hear your din 


Sure ye must be some smoutie ghost 
Let loose frae hell’s infernal coast; 
Ane of auld Clootie’s muckle host, 
An’ yelpin choir, 
Sic as he keeps to skelp and roast 
Wii’ brunstane fire. 


Did ye but ken the pangs I feel 
To lay and list your cursed squeel, 
Ye wad na grind another peal 

Sae harsh and deep; 
But gang in pitie to the deil, 

An’ let me sleep. 
There is na music in your din, 
Nay sic a discord ye begin, 
Ye jar the very windows in 

W7?’ tortured tune; 
If murder be a deadly sin, 

Ye'll rue it soon, 


To please the deil auld Orpheus played, 
An’ for his wife i’ fiddlin paid. 
On dolphin’s tail Arion rade 
The billows stripin. 
Baith drew the oaks frae hill to glade 
By dint o’ pipin. 
But ye wad do things greater still; 
Your noise would drown a water mill; 
Ye'd scare the woods and split the hill, 
Sae great your power, 
An’ ony mortal wight ye’d kill 
In half an hour. 
If pilgrimage to holy shrine 
Wad stap ) our unco gratin whine, 
Or souse ye in the Red Sea’s brine 
For aye to sleep; 
Right soon I’d make the penance mine, 
An’ think it cheap. 


But if ye heed nor prayer nor spell, 
And winna stap that croaking yell 
For a’ poor bard can sing or tell, 
Or any boon; 
Vi try if brickbats can avail 
To change your tune. 
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To the Editor of the Repertory, 
Sir, 

The following Epigram from Martial, ap- 
peared in an early number of the Repertory. 
It is the 49th of his iv Book. 

Flentibus Heliadum, &c. &c. 


In order to a perception of the beauty of 
the point of the epigram, it should be re- 
membered that the Heliades are the daugh- 
ters of the Sun and Clymene. The catas- 


affected them, that as they stood weeping on 
the banks of the Po, they were changed into 
poplars and their tears into the finest am- 
ber. It is proper also to observe, that when 
Cleopatra fled from the battle of Actium 
into Egypt, she shut herself up in a magni- 
ficient sepulchre which she had built, where 


ceptance. 


W hile each sad poplar precious amber weeps, 
Among the boughs th’ unconscious viper creeps; 
The reptile pausing on the Heliad bloom, 
Wonders and dies, the concrete drops his tomb. 
Insidious queen! thy monument resign 

Vipers have nobler sepulchres than thine. 


VALERIAN. 





A CONCISE DESCRIPTION OF BABY.LON. 


The word Babylon signifies confusion, or 
fumous city, built four square, szxty miles in 


were 87 feét thick, and 350 high, on which 
were built 3 16 towers, or according to others, 


each corner. There were one hundred gates, 
25 on each side, all of solid brass. From these 


every side, with a street of 200 feet wide be- 
tween them and it. Thus the whole city was 
divided into 676 squares, each of wiich was 


al ound these squares, stood the houses trout- 
ing the streets, and the empty space within 
served as gardens and other needful uses.” 


city, Isalah xiv. 4. The glory ot kingdoms, 
ihe beauty of Chaldea’s excellency. Crap. 
xiii. 19, 

Rome is called Babylon, on acceunt of 
its resemblance of it in magnificence, pride, 
idoiatry and wickedness, and in its appoint- 
inent to utter destracuon. 

F —— 


THE GENEROUS CREDITOR. 


* Lowe you a drubbing,” cries Frank in a pet; 











trophe which befel their brother Pheton so | 


she perished by the bite of an asp. The fol-| 
lowing translation is offered for your ac- | 


mixture. It was the capital of Chaldea.“ A | 


circumference, fifteen on each side. The wails | 
250, three between each gate, and seven at | 


ran 25 streets crossing one another at right | 
ungles, each 150 feet wide, and 15 miles in , 
icngth. A row of houses fuced the wall on | 


iour furlongs and a half on every side. All | pur one.) who assisted on the eccasion 


T » " . alle sa pe lden |} . ° 1 139 ° 
Phe prophet calls Babyion, the golden | grape and in high blood,” quarrelled; and in 


A MORAL THERMOMETER, 
Showing the effects of Temperance and In 


temperance. 


Water, milk and water, and small beer, 
produce health, wealth, serenity of miad, 
reputation, long life and happiness. 

Cyder, wine, porter, and strong beer, 
taken only at meals, and in moderate quan- 
tities, produce cheerfulness, strengthesand 
nourishment. 

Punch, grog, and brandy and water, pro- 
duce idleness, and sickness, and debt. 

Drams taken in the morning, produce 
dropsy, palsy, and consumption, and lead to 
rags, hunger, the hospital, the poor house, 
or a jail. 

Drams during the day and night, produce 
apoplexy, madness, and suicide, and lead to 
the gallows. 





——— 








| Anthrophagy'—Doctor Leyden, in an es- 
say on the languages and literature of the 
| Indo Chinese nations, published in the 10th 
| volume of the Asiatic Researches, states, 
\ the horrid custom of anthropophagy asnong 
| Batta tribes of Summatre. This is not’ con- 


fined to prisoners of war, and to persons 
condemned for crime, 2s was formerly be- 
lieved, but, when a man becomes infirm, and 
weary of the world, he is said to invite his 
/own children to eat him, in the season when 
salt and limes are cheapest. He then ascends 
a tree, round which his friends and offspring 
assemble; and, as they shake the tree, join 





| in a funeral dirge, the import of which is, 
“ the season is come; the fruit is ripe; and 
it must descend.” The victim then descends; 
, and those that are nearest and dearest to him 


| 


deprive him of life, and devour his remains 
in a solemn banquet. This aceount was giv- 
en to Dr. Leyden by the Battas themselves. 


—_ 

A duel was fought a few day since in Corn- 
wall, when bot’) combatants fe// at the first 
fire! a catastrophe imputed to the extfaordi- 
nary conduct of the second (for there was 
It 


td ambasador 


seems the partics, a commerct 

from) London, anda genticman of the neigh- 
£ c 

ad 

( 


borhood, being “ flush’d with the Tuscan 


| the impatience of their valor, having no other 
arms atshand, proceeded to the work of death 
} with a single 


musket. The toss af a doilar 
which yvave the first 


fire to one, fixed the 
other as his fatal mark. The single second, 
charged the musket; and in the deiivering 
it, with elevated muzzle, purposely pulléd 
the trigger, when both combatants /-4—~at 
the sound! one over a precipice, the other 
into the mud; «nad the 


gcntieman to whom 





“ Never mind it,” says Tim, “ J forgive you the debt.” § 


we owe our account says, be leit the tormer, 
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in charge of a nurse; the latter ef a washer 
woman! 
— 

An old American savage being at an Inn 
in N. York, met with a gentleman who gave 
him some liquor, and being rather lively, 
boasted he could read and write English. 
The gentleman, willing to indulge him iD 
displeviig his knowledge, begged leave to 
propose a question, to which the old man 
consented. He was then asked who was the 
first clecumcised? The Indian immediately 
answered, father Abraham, and directly ask- 
ed the gentleman who was the first. quaker. 
He said it was very uncertain, us people dif- 
fered in their sentiments exceedingly. The 
Indian. perceiving the gentleman unable to 
resolve the question, put his fingers into his 
mouth, to express his surprise, and looking 
stedfustly, told him, that Mordecai was the 
first quaker, for he would not pull off his hat 
to Human, 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 2, 1811. 





MARRIED, 

On, the 27th ult. by the Rev. George 
$. Woodhull, Dr. Frederick 4. Pifer, of 
Philadetphia, to Miss Rebecca B. Smith, of 
New Jersey. 

On Thursday evening, the 26th ult. by the 
Rev. Dr. Staughton, Mr. William Applegate, 
to Miss Diadema Thorn, all of this city. 

' Lovers, ye well may envy them, 
Whom such fair joys adorn; 
His hand receives a diadem 
And she has lost a thorn. 

rm 
THE FINE ARTS. 

When general Armstrong was about leav- 
ing France, a box of engravings, &c. valued 
at 50,000 francs, or § 9447 15, was tender- 
ed to him by the Emperor of France, which 
was refused by the General on his own ac- 
count, it being incompatible with his official 
station to accept any gift; but he received it 
under an express understanding that he 
should transfer it to some public institution 
in the U. States. In prosecution of this inten- 
tion, general Armstrong in a very handsome 

" manner, presented to the Pennsylvania Ac- 
ademy of the Fine Arts, the box with its 
vontests, just as he received it. 

—— 
LITERARY NOTICE. 
COMMUNICATION. 
The Rev. Dr. Staughton of this city, has 
Bow in the press, a work entitled Lectures 


‘tendance of a teacher, yet whose minds 








comprised in a duodecimo volume of about 
400 pages, intended to advance the science 
of correct reading, and inculcate truth. 
From a specimen of the plan of the work, 
which we have seen, we hesitate not to say 
that it is the best and we believe the only 
one of the kind in print. It will contain a 
brief, and at the same time correct history 
of the great truths of the Bible, blended 
with such a fund of snowledge, useful to |! 
the young mind, as must render it as at- 
tractive as it is important; calculated to ex- 
pose the absurdity of heathen mythology, 
and to arm the sincere inguirer after truth, 
with the means of resisting the sophistry oi 
the modern infidel, by bringing his admired 
heathens to assert that the great events re- 
corded have taken place. We cannot but be- 
lieve that this work will be acceptable to the 
world at large, but particularly to the 
teachers, who have the advancement oi 
science, and the good of their pupils at 
heart. 

The same gentleman, as indefatigable in 
the cause of literature as in the promulgation 
of truth, is preparing a Greek Lexicon; 
which from the account we have, from a 
friend, of the plan, we think must greatly 
facilitate the study of that useful language. 
By the help of this work persons, whose 
pecuniary means will not allow of the at- 








thirst after knowledge, will be ble to ac- 
quire a competent information of the Greek; 
which consideration alone must render it of 
the greatest utility to mankin. © Works of 
this stupendous nature require the strongest 
| support: we therefore hope, and confidently 
believe that the labor of the author will not 
have been in vain. 
AMATOR LITERATORUM. 


Checks, Cards, Handbills, 


AND PRINTING IN GENERAL, 
neatly and correctly executed, on reasonable terms, 
at the office of the Philadelphia Repertory. 

















FEMALE EDUCATION, 
—— 
GEORGE BOOTH. 
HAS OPENED 

A Select Academy for Young Ladies, 

In the upper room where Mr. Peale first had the 
Museum, corner of Lombard and Third streets(a very 
healthy and pleasant situation)—In which will be 
taught, faithfully and correctly, all the branches of 
learning essential to a good English education; par- 
ticularly Reading, Writing, Grammar Arithmetic, 
Geography, History, Moral Science, Rhetoric, Com- 
| position, &c. according tu the most approved Au- 
| thorities. 





on Sacred History; which he has at different 
periods delivered to the students in Mrs. 
Rivardi’s seminary. It is expected to be 





| gcpTerms of Tuition six dollars per quarter for 
|| whole days—and four doilars for half days. 
|| It is requested that those who intend sending 


HEALTH’OFFICE, 
January 26, 1811. 


Interments in the city and liberties of Philadelphia 
from the 19th to the 26th January. 


Diseases. ad.ch. Diseases. ad. ch. 
Abscess 1 0 Locked jaw 1 0 
A poplexy QO 1 Palsy 2 0 
Atrophy 1 O Pleurisy 1 1 
Cholera morbus 0 1 Sore throat ie | 
Consumption oflungs3 3 Small pox, natural2 3 
Convulsions 0 5 Srill born 0 2 

| Decay 1 O Sudden 10 
Dropsy 2 O Syphilis 01 
Dropsy of the breast 0 1 Unknown 01 
Dysentery 1 0 -_-— 
Debility 2 0 18 22 
Fever 01 -__— 
Inflam. of bowels 0 1 Total 40 


Of the above there were, 


By order of the Board of Health. 
JOHN ALLISON, Clerk. 


STATE OF THE THERMOMETER. 
9 o’clock. 12 0’clock. 3 o'clock. 


January 21 37 48 46 
22 40 43 42 
23 24 26 4 
24 29 35 33 
25 26 31 29 
26 29 34 34 





Proposals are issued for publishing by subscriptien 
LEISURE HOURS; 
OR 


POETIC EFFUSIONS. 


BY JOSEPH HUTTON, 
Author of the Heiress of Sobeiski, ke, 


Price one dollar. 
Proposals are also issued for publishing 
THE 


HEIRESS OF SOBEISKI, 
A ROMANCE. 
Price one doltar. 
Subscriptions received by the author, No. 50Ship- 


pen street, and at the office of the Philadelphia Re- 
pertory, No. 17 Arch street. 


Leisure Hours are requested to return them 
to the publishers by the first opporiunity, as 
the work wiii soon be put to press. 





TERMS OF THE REPERTORY. 

The price is four dollars per annum; city sub- 
scribers to pay quarterly in advance, distant subscri- 
| bers half vearly in advance 
It shall be delivered to subscribers in the city eve- 
' ry Saturday, and forwarded to those in the country 
by the earliest conveyance. 

Any person who shall procure seven subscribers 
and become reponsible for the payment, shall receive 
one copy gratis. 

Printers exchanging with the Philadelphia Reper- 
tory will be expected to pay the difference. 
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PHILADELPHIA, 
Printed and published by Dennis Heart®, 








pupils will have them ready to commence on Wed- 
nesday the 13th instant. 





No. 17, Arch street. 
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Under 1 year 11 Between 50 and 60 5 
Between 1 and 2 4 60 70 0 
_2 5 2 70 80 3 
5 10 $ 80 90 0 
10 20 2 90 100 0° 
20 30 4 Unknown 0 
30 640 2 _ 
40 50 4 Total 40 





*,* Persons holding subscriptions to the 
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